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MR. COBBETT'’S 


ENTRY INTO PRESTON, 
ON MONDAY, MAY 297u. 


a 


[From the Morning Herald, June 1st.) 





Earty this forenoon, Mr. Cob- 
bett, accompanied by his four sons, 
and some . friends, entered . this 
town on their way. to Preston. 
They were met as they approached 
the town, by a large concourse of 


persons, it havi 


yesterday, that 
pass through 


party having arrived in the town, 
r. Cobbett took the opportunity, 
whilst the horses were changing, 


of addressing 
ascended to 


Bridge-tan, 9d spake for about 


ten minutes. 


inh to th pit math 
he amembly a Preon ga 


Chorley, May 29. 

It having been announced this 
morning, that Mr. Cobbett would 
‘be here in the course of the day, 
a vast crowd of persons went out 
to meet him. Early this evening 
he entered the town in an open 
carriage, attended by four of his 
sons, and some friends from Man- 
chester. He sto ped at the Royal 
Oak Inn, and addressed the crowd 
from one of the windows :— 

“I left my native country,” said 
he,“‘at sixteen years of age, I-well 
recollect the thriving, contented, 

ntiful state in which I left the 

bouring classes. I stayed abroad 
until I was thirty years of age. 
return, how differently si- 
doe I found my poor country- 
men. I found them impoverished, 
deprived of their bedding ; 
their clothes, their brass 
were gone: I found therm heyond 
measure miserable, compared with 
what they had been when I was a \ Vite 
boy.. .From seeing all this I was 
was animated by a oes desire to 
atjalter your, situation. J was born? 
tojand ‘bred; amongat 


ei 


Bolton, May 2. 


been well known |Q 
t Mr, Cobbett woald 


here to-day. The 


the ple. e 
a i of the 
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my life, as I have spent a great 
portion of it hitherto, in endeavours 
to improve your condition; in en- 
deavours, in short, to leave you, 
at least, in the situation in which 
I- found you.” (This speech was 
followed with great applause.) 

As soon as Mr. Cobbett re- 
sumed his seat in the carriage, the 
party proceeded on to Preston. 
On their way, they saw on the 
hills on both sides, flocks of peo- 
ple descending towards the road 
to meet them; and by the time 
they arrived at a little village, 
called Bamberbridge, about seven 


miles nearer to Preston, the crowd 
-had swelled to a vast body indeed. 


it was remarkable here that the 
great majority of the assembly 
was composed of young women. 


- They appeared to desire that Mr. 


Cobbett should address them; 
when Mr. Caudelet stood up, and 
told them that his friend Mr. Cob- 
bett had travelled a gréat way, 
was very much fatigued, and could 
not then address them. But Mr. 
Cobbett said, that seeing so many 
pretty smiling faces, he could not 
eave them wjthout saying a few 
words to them. He explained to 
them the way in which they par- 


ticularly were made to pay taxes; 


—they paid a tax on sugar, tea, 
soap, &c.; the items of which he 
minutely explained. ‘ Now,” 
said Mr. Cobbett, “this is the 
way in which you pay the taxes, 
though you do not know that you 
are paying them. But we have 
been told by Sir Robert Peel, the 
t m&ster-manufacturer, you 
now, that this paying of taxes is 
nothing—it is only a paying by 
one part of a family into the 


. 


ets of another coe it is all in 
The family way.—-(Great laughter.) 
To be sure it is in the family way; 





‘ace size, of a cylindrical 


but you will please to recollect 
how many a single family get as 
much as all of you here together, 
and get it too out of your earnings, 
A pretty family concern it is truly. 
(Loud laughing.) These things 
must be remedied. Measures must 
be proposed and adopted for that 
purpose ; and it is in your power 
to do something towards that issue, 
by helping to send to Parliament, 
a man who can propose such a 
measure. I therefore exhort you, 
my fair countrywomen, to exér- 
cise that influence with which you 
are gifted over those men, who 
have any thing to do with Preston. 
You are all so young, that I am 
sure you cannot be married. If 
you have not husbands, you cer- 
tainly have sweethearts—prevail 
on them, such at least as are con- 
nected with Preston, to give meall 
the support they can.”—Mr. Cob- 
bett then proceeded to Preston. 
At six o'clock, a large body 
of persons, preceded by a band 
of music, and bearing amongst 
them a namber of flags, went out 
towards Walton to meet Mr. Cob- 
bett. Having waited here for 
some time, Mr. Cobbett and his 
party arrived. Here a_proces- 
sion was commenced to Preston, 
which was prodigiously increased 
by the time it arrived at that town. 
e scene was altogether ay 
animated. The crowd was muc 
more numerous, and far more ex- 
cited than it had been on any 
former occasions. A greater pro- 
portion of the assemblage, 10, 
carried green branches, the siz 
and thickness of which made them, 
pe oayecnes ae wi 
ifficulty. Amongst 
decorate this procession, the most 
remarkable was one of a Very 
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On one side was a full ( 


shape. 
length figure of Mr. Cobbett. On 
another side was seen Britannia 
weeping, a lion prostrate with a 


trident through his head. In ano- 
ther compartment, John Ball 3. 
peared with the debt on his back, 
and he almost sinking under the 
weight, whilst death was striking 
at him, and he bleeding at every 
pore. Hope with her anchor, 
however, was by. The following 
verses, from Cowper's ‘“* Table 
Talk,” were handsomely written 
under the several devices :— 

And all bis country beaming im his face, 


No sycophant or slave that dared oppose 

Her sacred cause, but trembled when ke rose ; 
And ev’ry venal stickler for the yoke, 

Felt himself erush’d at the first word he spoke. 
Such men are rais’d to station and command, 
When Providence means mercy to a Jand. 

He speaks and they appear ; to him they owe 
Skill to direct, and strength to strike the blow ; 
To manage with address, to seize with power 
The crisis of a dark decisive hour. 


When the carriages had arrived 
at the Castle Inn, the multitude 
had increased to an extent beyond 
all power to enumerate them. The 
carriages could not be brought to 
approach the inn, so densely had 
the people been wedged together. 
Under these circumstances the 
horses were sent away, and Mr. 
Cobbett was lifted from the car- 
riage, on the back of one of the 
crowd, and carried, amid much 
cheering and laughter, into the 
Castle Inn, The remaining in- 
mates of the carriage were obliged 
to remain where they were until 
the business of the day was over. 
The whole area of the spacious 
market-place was now closely 
filled, and the avenues leading to 
it were likewise th —the 
windows on all sides presented a 


display of the beauty and fashion 
of Preston. After the lapse of a 
few min ae: 

Mr. Catpzzer, who accompa- 
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nied Mr. Cobbett from Manches- 
ter, addressed the assembly for a 
short time, exhorting the electors 
to support Mr. Cobbett. 

Mr. Coszerr then appeared at 
the window, and was received with 
the loudest acclamations. He 
spoke to the following effect. Gen- 
tlemen, after the fatigues of this 
day, after having had the honour 


the people of Lancashire already, 
it is impossible for me to speak to 


of addressing three assemblies of 


do not enj 
of those Min 





ou now at any great length. If 
was even able I am not so dis- 
posed, after so much of your time 
has been already eccupied. Gen- 
tlemen, being at Bolton as I have 
been this day, I could not refrain 
from recollecting—and recollect- 
ing, I could not refrain from ex- 
pressing that which was passing 
in my mind. Recollecting that 
there were days when a poor man 
of Bolton was put into prison, put 
into prison by the order of magis- 
trates ; and when his offence, when 
the crime laid to his charge was, 
going round the town, and an- 
nouncing to his fellow townsmen, 
that William Cobbett, their coun- 
tryman, had arrived at Liverpool 
in good health. Yes, we have 
seen the days when it was thought 
a crime for a man to go round @ 
town to tell his townsmen that an 
Englishman had returned in good 
health to his native land. I fie 
that we shall never see those days 
egain. I lament, yes, lament t 
losses of the merchants and the 
manufacturers, and those others 
who are now suffering. I am 
sorry for their ruin, and the rain 
of their families. I lament the 
ral distress. I lament the 
ifficulties of those in high life. I 
even the difficulties 
— — but 
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I say again, weleome all those 
difficulties, welcome all © those 
losses, return again all this dis- 
tress, once more be the merchant 
and manulacturerdestroyed before 
I should see England again in 
that situation when a poor man 
shall be sent to prison for an- 
nouncing to his townsmen the safe 
arrival of an Englishman to his 
native land. —(Cheers.) But, 
thank God, whatever other cala- 
mities have befallen us, those 
days have passed away, and never 
again do I fear to see in Eng- 
land such acts as these made into 
crimes. But, to the point.—Well, 
is it not presumptuous, some- 
body will ask, is it not a piece 
of presumption in this man, 
for announcing whose return to 
England, in good health, an inha- 
bitant of Boston was put into pri- 
son, to offer himself before the 
electors of Preston, and ask them 
to confer on him the great honour 
of returning him to Parliament !— 
Is it so, indeed? What! The 
stone that has heen rejected by 
builders—is he to be the chosen 
corner-stone of the fabric at dast ? 
-—(Laughter and cheers.) Gen- 
tlemen, there is a concatenation in 
the circumstances which I have 
just been mentioning, So striking, 
that I beg you particularly to. re- 


mark it. WhenJohn Hayes was’ 


imprisoned, and I had arrived 
trom America, whither | had gone 
irom this country; being there, 
and hearing of what was geing on 
here, I predicted ares which was 
now passing in words, of 
adc hatte haat se Patt 
flag, which some gentlemen have 
voluntarily provided for the oc- 
casion. The short story is this:— 
The. Parliament passed a law, 


no matter now what it isthe two} 





Houses congratulated each other 
on having passed this law—they 
caressed each other—they con. 
gratulated the King, or rather the 
Prince Regent, for he was at that 
time cnly Prince Regent, and his 
Royal’ Highness congratulated 
them in return—or I should more 
properly say the Ministers; for 
the King, though named, has no- 
thing to do with the things that 
are done in his name, he has no 
part of the blame; and has no 
tight to be set down as. a party to 
these proceedings. However, 
they. all congratulated one another 
in passing this law. Well, this 
Bill reached me in America, 
it was to take four years in 
the execution ; and seeing only this 
Bill as it was sent me by some of 
my friends, I said, “ If you (the 
Parliament) carry this Bill into 
effect, 1 will give Castlereagh 
leave to broil me on one of the 
hottest of his gridirons, while Can- 
ning stands. by to make a jest of 
my = broiling.”—(Loud laughter.) 
What! the House of Commons to 
agree to a Bill—the House of 
Lords. to approve of it— both 
Houses to carry it to the King— 
the King to assent to it, and all to 
congratulate each other on the 
pester of this law, which I, Wil- 
iam Cobbett, being then in Long 

Island, in North America, three 
thousand miles across the sea, 
there. lest those Ministers 


8 ign me to a dungeon, 
sitting in-my Faken tetein ont 
shirt, and nothing, else on, with 
my bit of paper and pen and ink 
—I to write, “This law you, the 
Parliament, can never carry into 


execution, or if you do, I will con- 
sent that you shall broil me on a 


idiron.” What can thisbe? 
were the congratulations 
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eoing on; here were the people 
rubbing their hands, enjoying this 
creat discovery of the Parlia- 
ment, that the paper system was 
to be put an end to, that they were 
to see nothing but gold and silver 
for ever. What a clever Parlia- 
ment! how happy we shall be! 
Just in four months and four days 
after this Bill was proposed in Par- 
liament, my prophecy came home 
and appeared. The Ministers 
affected to despise, as the reptiles 
who now unite against me affect 
to despise me. - But while they 
held the language of contempt, 
they trembled at the same moment, 
Now mark; the Bill was to be 
carried into effect in four years. 
Just within nine months of the 
four years being out, they turn 
round—they abandon it—they are 
compelled to give’it up—they send 
out the small paper again—they 
had not the courage, you see, to 
bring me to the gridiron. But the 
argument. which arises from all 
these facts is this: Do I not know 
better than these Ministers or this 
Parliament, how to manage the 
affairs of the nation ¢ I, who being 
three thousand miles off—a sea 
cast between me and the place 
where these proceedings were oc- 
curring; 1, seeing nothing but a 
copy of this Bill, and yet to-say, 
“My Lords and Gentlemen, you 
are doing wrong; if you perse- 
vere, you will plunge the country 
into certain distress; pray give 
way; do not attempt to press this 
measure.” [ said again, if after 
a you have done, you put out 
this r in, your coun 

banks will blow up. Well, rw 


did put out the r, and the 
country banks did. blow up, caus- 


ing the ruin of thousands of ma- 
nufacturers and tradesmen ; and to 
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the farmer, whom they had al- 
ready nearly overwhelmed, they 
are now going to give another 
stroke. I say, therefore, Gentle- 
men, as I have told you before, 
that it would be presumption in 
me, it would be impudence to the 
last degree, toask you to make 
me a Member of Parliament, only 
just to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment. Why should I make such 
a request? Why should you 
comply? Is there any thing in 
my face to induce you to elect 
me? But, Gentlemen, if you see, 
as | am sure you do, that I have 
more knowledge and better judge 
ment than are to be found in either 
of the Houses of Parliament, then 
indeed, you will have good rea- 
son for choosing me to be your 
Representative, particularly if you 
find besides that | have always 
been resolutely opposed to any 
offers made to me to receive the 
public money. I have been offered 
place and emolument; I have 
been offered the public money 
over and overagain, and never has 
one farthing of that money, to 


this hour, touched my palm.— 
Gentlemen, there ig » 


(Cheers.) 
a curious anecdote to which I wish 
to call particular attention. I tell 
itopenly. I am here before you 
all; what I say will be written 
down; there are those here who 
write it down as soon, almost 
sooner than the words drop from 
my mouth. I speak it in the eyes 
of the whole nation; and all the 
witnesses are living who can cone 
tradict me if I say that which is 
false. It is now five-a 


com with #e present Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. C ,and Mr. 
Huskisson. They had- some 


in: 


enty — 
years ago, six-and-twenty years. 
in August, since f sat at 
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situation or other in the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Canning being then 
Paymaster of the Navy, 1 think 
it was. We differed, of course, 
in politics. From that time we 
all started, | taking one course, 
they taking another: they have 
pocketed since then much of the 
public money. I never teok one 
farthing of it. Who is now best 
off? Do you think that I would 
exchange conditions with any of 
them? They have power and 
lace; one is Prime Minister, one 
is Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
third is the Trade Minister; all 
have attained the height of political 
influence. With all this, is there 
one of them this moment that 
would not be glad to be in my 
place? I always disliked the 
system. I said from the very be- 
ginning, that if the system were 
persevered in, it would bring the 
country to beggary—under it the 
people never could be accurately 
paid for their labuur. If there be 
not a change, I constantly said, 
England will become the most 
degraded country on the face of 
the earth. I always refused to 
accept of place, or emolument, or 
wer. I never would touch one 
farthing of the public money. 
These are the grounds on whichI 
offer myself to you. I offer my- 
self to you also, because | under- 
stand how to manage the affairs 
of the nation better than those 
who now have the management of 
them. I will give you an instance 
in which I showed that I under- 
stood these matters better than 
the Prime Minister at all events. 
Lord Liverpool said, no later than 
Jast July, that the country was 
enjoyin rosperity—prosperit 
weaken ctetail: pel rg i 
will last. Now, I said, at the 





very same time, the very contrar 
of all this. I said then, that the 
country banks would break before 
Christmas,—and they did blow 
up accordingly. Wellthen, Gen- 
tlemen, as I said before to you, [ 
should be ashamed to come down 
here, a distance of two hundred 
miles, to ask you to be so good as 
to make me a Member of Parlia- 
ment, unless I was able to show 
you sone good reason why you 
should comply with my wishes. 
Why you should do so, I have 
partly explained. I shall, on 
future occasions, many of which 
will be in my power, take the 
opportunity of explaining still 
further why you should do so. 
But it ‘seems, Gentlemen, that 
some worthy persons were so good 
as to say when we were down here 
last, that our visit was nothing but 
an amusement—a mere spree for 
the moment. Well, certainly I 
have a right to have my joke as 
well as other people; but don’t you 
think it would turn out to be some- 
what too serious a joke, to come 
down all this way, 200-miles, to 
carry it on? Besides, Gentle- 
men, the occasion is one with 
respect to which I have no great 
disposition to joke at all, I have, 
I own it, a great desire to have a 
seat in the Parliament; it is in 
your power to put me into that seat; 
if you do return me there as your 
member, I only pledge myself to 
you that you shall see a change 
take place—a change of some 
sort, I promise ye, and that too 
within a reasonable space of time. 
Gentlemen, I am too much ex- 
hausted at this moment to be able 
to tell you how delighted I am 


{with the manner in which I have 


been received since my arrival in 


Lancashire. I have ~ already 
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addressed an assemblage at 
Bolton, another at Chorley, and 
a little at this side of Chorley I 
had to speak to a third party— 
they were ladies, and I couid not 
get away from them. I have been 
so much delighted—I have made 
so many bows (indeed a less weak- 
ened body could not have bowed 
so often)—I have been so pleas- 
ed, but withal so tired and jaded— | 
you too must be so fatigued, that 
I cannot detain you a moment 
longer. It is my intention to! 
address you again—not to-morrow 
night, mind, but the night after ; 
for as the Parliament will not be 
dissolved so soon as we at first 
thought, there is every probabili- 
ty that we shall have a fortnight 
yet, between this and the election. 
1 shall be here, or at least in the 
neighbourhood, during that time. 
Just before I left London, on Sa- 
turday, I heard that the dissolu- 
tion is not to take place till to- 
morrow (Tuesday) week. I am 
not sure of it—I only hear it. 
These Ministers do things so little 
in the day—they work so by sap 
and mine,-that there is no know- 
ing when they will dissolve the 
Parliament. They may do it 
without giving notice :—-it may 
take place next Saturday, or not 
till next Saturday week. In any 
case, | am here amongst you, and 
no lawful means of success, tha 
I can command, shall be neglect- 
ed. Sir T. Beevor, who could 
not leave Norfolk in time to joi 

us in London, will be with us in a 
few days. I repeat it, every law- 
ful means within my power shall 
be resorted to by me, in order to 
obtain a seat-in Parliament; 
which seat, mind you, I promise 
you I shall not fill without 
producing some effect—without 





June 8, 
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making some change in the situa- 
tion of the country, which, if I 
mistake not, will be greatly to 
your benefit. Gentlemen, on the 
evening ‘of the day after to-mor- 
row—say eight o'clock, if you will 
do me the honour to come and 
lisfen to me, I shall have some- 
thing to communicate, which it 
may not be disagreeable for you 
to hear. I thank you for the ho- 
nour you have done me, and [ 
wish you all a good night— 
(Applause. ) 

T e immense multitude then 
dispersed in the most orderly 
manner. 





BRIBERY 
AND CORRUPTION, 


(From the Morning Herald, May 27.} 


Lord J. Russell said that he 
rose, in consequence of the notice 


which he had given, to propose 


some Resolutions, which would 
have for their object to punish, 
and thereby to prevent the growth 
of bribery and corruption at elec- 
tions. Having on a tateeccasion 
stated his object very fully, and 
having also obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill pursuant to that 
statement, he could not be expect- 


that | ed now to. go into the subject. As 


on consideration, he found that he 
could not in this ‘session make so 
ect a law as he would wish, 
thought it the best way to turn 
the substance of his Bill into Re- 
solutions, and submit them in that 
shape to the consideration of the 
House. The Noble Lord then ad- 
verted to certain Resolutions whieh 
were agreed toin that-House in 
1775, respecting borough ‘elec. 
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591 Barisery anp Corrvrrion. 592 
tions, and which were renewed | sufficiently specific te require further 
every Session since, and were vestigation, a day and hour shu! 
now among the sessional Resolu-| we erg by the said House, for 

. - os . aking Said petition into cons). 
tions of the House. Correption deration, so that the space rem 
and bribery at elections were noW days shall intervene | the as 
0 notorious, that one Honourable on which the said petition shall bare 
Gentileman,whe was for forty years) been presented, and the day a. 
a Member of that House, declared, | pomted by the said House for taki, 
that it was now become a common , “he same into consideration; and 
practice to pay money to the elee-, B0UCe of such a day and hour shall 
tors, not during the election, nor, be inserted, by order of the Speaker, 


ey : in one of the two next London G.. 
within the fourteen days which) zettes, and shall also be sent by him 


are now allowed for presenting} to the returning oflicer of the bo- 
petitions,—but as soon as the four-, rough, cinque- port, or place, to which 
teen days expired, the money was such petition shall relate; and a true 
then regularly paid. Tis was aj copy of such netice shall by such re- 
notorious fact, and he called on) ‘uraing officer be affixed to the door 
the House to consiler, that unless | Of the town-hall, or parish-church 
an end was put to this shameful. nearest to the place where the elec- 
ractice, they should admit it as a| "2 Of Members to serve in Parlia 
4 udable dian ‘oa “ment for such borough, <7 
practice, and permit men | or place, has been usually beld. 

to sell their votes as they would; ¢@ That at the hour appointed by 
any other commodity. It was athe said House for taking such peti- 
mockery to keep on the Journals, tion into consideration, the said 
of the House orders and declara-, House shall proceed to appoiwt 3 
ions, while the majority of the, Select Commuttee, to inquire into 
oe Bor in the House obtained | e truth of the matters contained in 
Dale ceathsbe bilhenn.i Geek} the said petition, and report the re- 


. “© %, sult of their inquiry to the said 
dates should be subjectto astricter| House ; and such Select Committee 


anquiry. The Noble Lord said | shall consist of thirteen Members, to 
the following were his Resolations, | be chasen by let, according to the 
but he shoald, of course, conclude } directions, provisions, rules and re- 
by moving the first :— gulations, and subject to the exemp- 
tions for choosing forty-nine Mem- 
Resolved,—1. That whenever a bers by: lot, contained in the various 
rg shall be presented to this} Acts to regulate the trials of contro- 

ouse, alter the expiration of the | verted Elections, or returns of Mem- 
time allowed for presentng petitions hers to serve in Parliament, so far as 
against the validity of the return of | they are appli thereto, and of 
any Member of this-House, by any | two other Members to be appointed 





. Person or persons, affirming that at, by the said House, out ef the Mea- 


apy tme within eighteen calendar, bers then present in the said House; 
months previous to ting. the and the thirteen Members so chosen 
said petition, general rm or cor-| by lot, together with the two Mem- 
Tuption has been practised, for the/ bers to be so appointed by the said 
purpose of procuring the election or! House, shall be a Select Committee, 
return of any Member or Members/and shall inquire into and try the 
to serve in Parliament for amy bo-j matter of such petition, and shall 
esp cinque-port, or place, and it} report their opinion thereof, together 

appear to the said House, that} with the evidence given before them, 
such petition contains allegations} to the said 


af 
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Mr. 1. Wynn did not object in| tha: it would be better to postpone 
the slightest degree to the prin- | his Resolutions till next Session ; 
ciple, so far as it went to the in- | and if im the mean time any case 


vestigation ef bribery and corrup-_ 


tion at elections. It was the first 
duty of that House to proceed to 
the correction of these abuses. 


But.ia his view it was not desirable | 
to enter on a general inquiry, but} 
as soon asa case of corruption) 


was made out, then would be the 
tme for Parliament to exercise 


occurred requiring any extraor. 
dinary interference, then to move 
according to the circumstances, 


He would suggest to the Noble 


Lord not to press his Resolutioas 
at sent. 

After a few words from Mr,’ 
W. Satta, 


' Lord John Russell said, that in 


the power which it certainly pos-/ reference to certain other modes 
sessed. He ap 1 to the recol- | which were pointed out to him to 
lection of Honourable Members, | effect the same object, his answer 
if he had not always been an ad-|to the question, why he did not 
vocate for punishing instances offassent to them was, that these 





corruption ; but he doubted whe- 
ther the tribunal pointed out by 
the Neble Lord was best adapted 
to the end in view. Whenever 
there was any evidence of corrupt 
practices between the electors and 
the candidates, it would not be 
right to wait for the presenting a 
petition to that House. The Com- 
mittee to be proposed by the No- 
ble Lord was merely a committee 
of inquiry, and would have to re- 
port the evidence to the House. 
But the doors of that House should 
not be shut to petitions, although 
the matter of complaint was not fit 
tor inquiry by a Committee. As 
to the distribution of money among 
the electors, it was certainly a 
great evil, but the better way 
would be to bring such a case be- 
fore the House; and then, if the 
House thought proper, to order 
the parties to be prosecuted by 
the Attorney-General, or if it were 
a case of general corruption among 
all the electors of any town or bo- 
rough, then disfranchise the’ par- 
ties. No doubt corruption and 
bribery qmight be practised as 
well by as by 30 persons, 
He suggested to the Noble Lord 


modes of punishment now exist, 
and still corruption and bribery 
were carried on to the greatest 
extent—{Hear.) He, therefore, 
thought he was not an too 
much, when he called on the House 
to adopt the mode which he point- 
ed out. The Noble Lord declared 
his determination to divide the 
House, and concluded by moving 
the Resolutien. 

Mr. C. Wynn moved the pre- 
Pra teettek belied int 

e er having 

Resolution from the Chair 

Mr. Peel said that, however 
creditable the disclaimer of gor- 
rupt practices, contained in thi 
Resolution, might be toany Mem~ 
ber personally, yet little was 








shown by the Noble Lord to con- 
vince the House that the measures 


‘therein ought to be adopted by 


the House. For his own part, he 
(Mr. P.) would be better pleased 
that they were postponed, as he 
did not wish to vote upon the 
merits—(Hear). That the mo- 
tion now before the House was 
deserving of serious attention he 
was persuaded ; and it was cer- 
iad worthy of consideration, 
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whether some distinct tribunal 
ought to be erected for taking 
cognizance of all general allega- 
tions of perjury. That question 
was, however, too extensive to be 
discussed in the last day of the 
Session, and it appeared that it 
would precipitate so important a 
subject by entertaining it at this 
particular time. He was sorry, 
therefore, that the Noble Lord had 
brought it forward, as he was ‘not 
disinclined to its principle. It 
should be recollected that, when 
this subject was formerly before 
the House, it gave rise to long and 
warm debates; and, in fact, so 
much were opinions.divided upon 
the expediency of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Bill, that even that obvi- 
ously salutary measure was made 
for a limited time, though subse- 
quently it was made permanent. 
Referring them to that discussion, 
the House could not hastily pass 
this Resolution, without subject- 
ing itself to the reflection of hav- 
ing acted less advisedly than its 
predecessors. But in addition to 
all this, he (Mr. Peel) doubted 
whether the Noble Lord's objects 
could be obtained, except by Act 
of Parliament. In the aspect 


which the subject presented itself 


to his eyes,-he did uot think that 
such a measure as appointing a 
distinct tribunal, with power to 
appoint nominees for the inves- 
ligation of charges for bribery, 
could receive sufficient effect from 
a Resolution of this House — 
(Hear.) Under all these circum- 
stances, he considered the subject 
of too grave consideration to dis- 
pose of the last day of the Ses- 
sion, more especially as it must 
necessarily bind our successors, 
who ald be placed in an em- 
barrassment if they did not come 


to the same-conclusion as we did, 
for it might be imputed tu them 
that they were less interested in 
maintaining the purity of election, 
- Mr. Warre could not help 
thinking that his Noble Friend had 
been hardly dealt with by the 
Rt. Hon. Gent., who continually 
opposed the particular form in 
which he brought forward this 
subject, by suggesting another 
mode. Thus, when he brought 
forward a Bill, it was suggested 
that the object might be better 
effected by resolution, and now 
that he had put his motion in that 
shape, it was objected that he 
ought to have brought in a Bill. 
The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had taken another ground— 
namely, that this was a subject of 
too extensive importance to be 
decided upon the last day of the 
Session. But in fact, if he under- 
stood them, these Resolutions did 
not touch the principles of the 
Bribery Laws, their. only object 
was to enlarge the time for re- 
ceiving petitions. He asked this 
House, whether it was permitted 
that an agent publicly paying 
money after the election for votes 
had at the election, should screen 
himself behind the regulation, 
which prohibits the receiving any 
complaint for perjury after four- 
teen days '—(Hear.) It had been 
said, that when “* You make out 
such a case as that of Gram- 
pound, the House will interfere, 
as it did on that occasion, and dis- 
franchise the offending borough. 

But in how few-cases was it pos- 
sible to establish such a case as 
that of Grampound! The pecu- 
liar corruption against which these 
Resolutions were intended to 
guard was, the distribution of 
money after elections, an offence 






















of so insidious a nature that it was 
scarcely possible to take cogni- 
zance of it. He-hoped therefore 
the House would not reject these 
Resolutions, as until it interfered 
to put a check to such practices, 
the country would not cease to 
impute to it that it countenanced 
them. 

Mr. Wynn explained his reason 
for opposing the adoption of these 
Resolutions was, that by the con- 
stitution and practice of this 
House, a sufficient remedy ex- 
isted for all complaints of this na- 
ture. No limited time was pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament tor 
making complaints of bribery 
subsequent to elections, for the 
arrangement for not receiving 
any petitions which related to the 
seat of a Member after a certain 
time, contemplated only bribery 
practised antecedent to or at that 
election; but there was no doubt 
that when a case was made out to 
deserve particular consideration, 
bottomed upon the giving of mo- 
ney subsequent to the election of 
any Member, although the House 
would not enter upon the question 
with the view of setting aside such 
election, and depriving the Mem- 
ber of his seat, yet that it bad 
rights and a jurisdiction to inquire 
into all such matters as concerned 
a breach of its privileges. It was; 
therefore, because of its being un- 
necessary that he opposed this 
resolution. 

Lord Milton said he admired 
the casuistry of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, who had imagined a 
distinction to exist between bribe- 
? subsequent to and preceding 
the election of a Member of this 
House.—(Hear.) To his (Lord 
M.’s) simple mind, money given 
for the purpose of procuring a 
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i vote either to buy that vote before- 


hand, or as a reward for it after- 
wards, was no other than rank 
bribery.—(Hear). All bribery 
must, of course, have reference to 
the sitting: Member, and how re- 
dress could be given unless by a 
proceeding connected with the 
validity or invalidity of the Mem- 
ber’s return, he was at a loss to 
see. The answer, therefore, of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman was incon- 
clusive, since, by his own confes- 
sion, no complaint of bribery, 
which could by possibility com- 
say the return of the Mem- 
ver, could be received by this 
House afteracertaintime. With 
respect to the objection as to time, 
itappeared to him (Lord M.) to 
be precisely the fit season for 
bringing such a measure forward. 
—(Hear.) Any — proceedings 
taken in the course of the next 
Session against bribery, would be 
complained of as coming without 
due notice, and in fact the offence 
of bribery would lose much of its 
bad character, if this solemn re- 
probation of it was not received by 
the House of Commons.—( Hear.) 
Mr. Lockhart suggested .a 
greater precision in the wordin 
of this resolution. He doubt 
whether, under existing laws, the 
distribution of money alter elec- 
tions, was an offence punishable 
as bribery. He would, therefore, 
have the words, ‘‘and the giving 
of any money with referenee to 
any previous promise,” &c., added, 
and this denounced as a distinct 
offence against the Bribery Laws. 
Mr. Brougham expressed his 
surprise, that any Hon. Member 
could call into question the corrup- 
tion and venality of that most dan- 
gerous and reprehensible practice 
of distributing money atier elec- 
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tions, although unconnected with 
any previous promise.—(Hear). 
That the practice itself was most 
corrupt there could be no doubt ; 
but it might be matter of evidence 
how far such distribution of money 
ought or ought not to affect the 
Member’s return. He agreed 
entirely with the Noble Member 
for Yorkshire (Lord Milton) in 
the propriety of pressing this 
question to a decision now, for by 
adopting this resolution, the opi- 
nion of the House would be ob- 
tained in reprobation of the prac- 
tice; and he had not the least 
doubt, that if it was carried in the 
affirmative with a large majority, 
the best practical effects would 
be produced on the forthcoming 
elections. This was the very 
time for bringing forward such a 


resolution, when the machine of 


corruption was as it were, making 
and gathering its materials, and 
forging its instruments for the ap- 

roaching election —(Hear.) He 
fooked forward, therefore, to the 
interference of this House produc- 
ing the best effects in interrupting 
the practices which were now 
going on in allquarters, and which 
would be developed at the elec- 
tion. Heconjured Gentlemen, as 
they valued their own interests, 
(and in most cases private interest 
was a strong motive, but in none 
more than this,) to vote for these 
resolutions to-night, and thereby 
guard themselves against the 
means of corruption being used 
against them. 

Mr. Hume wished to state a 
single fact, in answer to the fine 
theories of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. He held in his 
hand a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the electors ef a cer- 
tain borough, in which they stated, 





that they were ready to receive 
proposals from any candidate who 
could come forward with 3,000.— 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) This 
was, and had for the last twenty- 
one years been their regular price; 
and it was to be laid out in this 
way, viz. 500 votes, at 5/.,2,500.; 
and 500/. for expenses. When 
such practices were thus openly 
carried on, he would ask, did the 
House do its duty, unless it 
Stamped upon them its strongest 
reprobation !—( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hudson Gurney declared 
that he should vote for the previous 
question.—(Hear,) It was absurd 
by a>simple proposition of this 
sort to talk of getting rid of bribery 
and perjury at elections. —(A 
laugh.) What! could it be de- 
nied that these practices did exist ! 
Was there a man in that House, 
who did not pay for his seat in 
money or olherwise—in meal or 
mait?—(Cries of yes, yes, hear, 
and laughter). Under the pre- 
sent state of things, it was impos- 
sible to banish corruption and 
bribery at elections; for he under- 
took to say, that there was nota 
Member returned for any great 
place, whose election did not 
cause a thousand infractions of 
the law as at present established. 
Perhaps open corruption might 
not be established against many 
Members of this House, but it 
was utterly impossible that elec- 
tions could be carried on without 
Members conniving at infractions 
of the law. If bribery was not 
openly practised, yet it was well 
known that an understanding of 
one sort or other prevailed be- 
tween the electors and elected, 
which no Member would venture 
not to recogniz@. All Jaws made 
hitherto for the regulation of elec- 
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tions, were’ made to meet parti- 
cular circumstances of more or 
less glaring illegality; but the 
practice of corruption and bribery 
at elections was as notorious as wt 
eas unnoticed in this EHouse.— 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that 
a more extraordinary discussion 
than this had not occurred within | 
his recollection of the procecd- 
ings of the House.—(Hear.) The 
declaration just made by the Hon. 
Member for Newton (Mr. Gur- 
ney), that the only road to this 
House was by the purchase of 
votes, might be true so far as that 
Honourable Member was person- 
ally concerned, but was most cer- 
tainly untrue if intended for uni- 
versal application.—(Hear, hear.) 
To the statement of the Hon. 
Member that no Member of that 
House obtained his seat without 
paying for it in meal or malt, by 
some treaty or understanding, he 
(Mr. Alderman Wood) would tell 
him that he was one who never 
spent a shilling in obtaining his 
seat, and had not paid even for a 
hackney coach, although. he had 
been three times returned for the 
City of London.—(Hear.) He 
had received various letters from 
electors of London, living at Bos- 
ton, Lincoln, and other places, 
desiring to know whether he would 
pay their expenses to the place of 
election, bit his answer invariably 
was, that it was not his custom to 
expend any money, not even to 
pay for a bowl of punch (an ex- 
pense which the Hon. Member 
would perhaps well understand.) 
The statement of the Hon. Mem- 
ber, if trne, redounded in no 
great degree to the credit of his’ 
constituents, whose price, by his 
account, was very high !—(Laugh- 
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ter.) He, (Mr. Alderman W.) 


would, however, repeat, that as 


candidate for the City of London, 
he had never been put to any ex- 
pense, except advertisements, rent 
of a committee-room, and a few 
other necessary expenses. He 
found it necessary to say thus 
much on behalf of his constituents, 
for it was not fair to the electors 
of England, that there were no 
other Members in this House but 
the representatives of corrupt bo- 
roughs !—( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow expressed 
his surprise that the Hon. Member 
for Newton could have been be- 
trayed into such a statement. 

Sir Robert Wilson observed 
that when the Hon. Member for 
Newton made that sweeping de- 
nunciation, he could not have been 
acquainted with the sentiments or 
practice of the borough of South- 
wark. He (Sir Robert), had had 
the honour to be twice returned 
for that borough, and he pledged 
himself that he had> not paid for 
that distinction in meal, and he was 
sure his Hon. colleagne (Mr. C. 
Calvert, the brewer), had not paid 
for it “in malt!” however proper 
such a mode of remuneration 
might be to him, —(Laughter.) 
He, (Sir Robert), assured the 
House that he had not laid out a 
shilling, directly or indirectly for 
his seat, but that on the contrary, 
he had been invited to come for- 
ward, and neither agent or friend 
of his bad done anything to in- 
fringe the bribery or any other 
laws. It was due to his consti- 
tuents to make this declaration, 
and he was sure if the Hon. 
Members for Westminster were 
— they would say the same. 

ith to the resolution be- 
fore the House, he should say, 
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that Members would not be doing 
their duty, if they did not, by an 
overwhelming majority reprobate 
the corrupt practices admitted to 
prevail at some elections, and 
thereby show their disposition ho- 
nestly to endeavour to put a stop 
to such practices. : 

Sir Matthew W. Ridley said 
he had no wish to prolong this 
discussion, and he would therefore 
make a suggestion which might 
materially shorten it. The sug- 
gestion was this—that instead of 
Members individually delivering 
their sentiments upon this question, 
they would be content to give a 
practical illustration of them by 
their votes. ‘This was the course 
which he intended to pursue, and 
he hoped he should have a large 
majority with him. 

General Gascoyne said he could 
not help saying a word on this 
subject, notwithstanding the Hon 
Bart.’s suggestion to postpone all 
declarations to the division of the 
House. The imputation thrown 
out by the Hon, Member for 
Newton, affected the electors, as 
well as the elected. Now in de- 
fence of his constituents, he should 
say that he had been six times re- 
turned for Liverpool, without pay- 
ing for the honour, either “ in meal 
or malt.” 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer—l would 
recommend the Hon. Member for 
Newton to attend the next meeting 
of the Snowball Club at Reading 
—(A loud laugh). It has been 
held every Tuesday for the last 
three months, and will hold ano- 
ther meeting on Tuesday next. 
If on that day the Hon. Member 
will do us the favour to give us his 
company, we shall be happy to 
give him a lesson on the purity of 
election, and how Members have 
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been returned from that place for 
the last two Parliaments.— 
(Laughter.) I am sure that if the 
Hon. Member attended that Meet. 
ing he would alter his opinion as 
to the state of elections in this 
country.—( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. 7. Wilson undertook to say 
that such things as bribery and 
corruption were not understood in 
the city of London, although, per- 
haps, these electors might, by 
possibility, be brought under the 
operation of existing laws by 
some acts of indiscretion. In fact, 
so undefined and extensive were 
the terms of the Bribery Laws, 
that it would be difficult to say 
what species of election would be 
entirely free from an imputation 
of corruption in the sense of these 
laws. 

Lord John Russell, in reply, re- 
turned thanks to the Hon. Member 
fur Newton for the support which 
he had (perhaps unconsciously) 
given his motion. What argu- 
ment could be adduced inits favour 
stronger than that advanced by the 
Hon. Member, that the practices 
of corruption-and bribery were so 
extensive as to be almost universal. 
It was to be wished that the Hon. 
Member had attended the last 
meeting of the Westminster elec- 
tors, and he would find that there 
were at least some Members in 
this House who had been sent 
here to represent the true wishes 
and interests of his constituents, 
and that, therefore, they had not 
been sent here from the motives 
insinuated. With respect to the 
lateness of the period at which 
these resolutions were brought 
forward, it should not be forgotten 
that he had had a Bill for these 
pur before ‘the House the 
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hoped that, as the Right Hon. 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Peel) attention 
had been called to the subject, he 
would apply himself to it next 
Session. He (Lord J.) did not 
mean to say that his resolutions 
would not admit of great improve- 
ments, but it was of the utmost 
importance that the practice of 
selling votes at five or ten guineas 
a piece should be put a stop to. 
It was not, however, so much for 
the terms of the resolution that he 
pressed to a division, but in order 
to obtain a sense of reprobation of 
a reprehensible question from this 
House. 

Mr. Gurney wished to be permit- 
ted to say a word in explanation 
of what had been so much animad- 
verted upon. In stating that there 
was no election free from the 
charges of corruption and bribery, 
he did not mean to pledge himself 
so much to their actual existence, 
as to their constructive existence, 
under the interpretation of the 
Bribery Laws. In fact, as the 
laws stood now, no one knew what 
was or was not bribery. 

Mr. Grenfeli said he could put 
his hand to his heart, and declare 
that he had never resorted to any 
means of getting into this House 
of which he could possibly be 
ashumed. However, as he was 
told that practices did exist at 
elections, which ought to be re- 
probated, he thought it his duty, 
as a Member of this House, to 
express his Ma 6 a of them 
by miogoring is resolution. 

The House then divided :— 

For the original motion 62 

Against it. ..... ..62 

‘The number being equal, the 
Speaker gave his casting voice for 
the motion, The Resolutions 
were therefore carried, and on 
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our return to the Gallery, we 
found the Speaker, reading the 
Resolutions. On the second being 
read — 

Mr. Wynn said he did not rise 
to oppose the Resolution, but he 
thought a_more convenient mode 
to effect its object than the one 
suggested might be adopted. 

Mr. Brougham hoped the de- 
claration of the House, as now 
expressed by its vote, would 
make a true impression upon the 
country, proving, as it did, that, 
as far as the opinion of the House 
of Commons went, it was its de- 
termination to unite heart and 
hand with the people in taking 
some vigorous and effective mea- 
sure for punishing such practices 
as those now complained of. 

The Resolutions were 
agreed io. 


then 





DINNER 


OF THE 
ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER. 





[From the Morning Herald, May 26.] 


VYesrerpay, (25th) the Electors 
of Westminster had their nine- 
teenth Anniversary Dinner, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Sir 
Francis Burdett in the Chair, 
supported on his right by Mr. 
Hobhouse, and on his left by Lord 
Ebrington. » 

Among the company were also 
Lord Nugent, M.P.; Mr.T. Coke, 
M.P.; Mr. Hume, M.P.; Mr. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, M.P.; Mr. 
S. Whitbread, M. P.; Mr. Doug- 
las Kinnaird ; Mr.Denman, M.P.; 
Mr. Alderman Waithman; and 
several other popular public cha- 
racters. 
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The cloth having been removed, 
the first toast given was— 

‘“* The people!—the only source 
of legitimate power.” Tune, Bri- 
tons, strike home ! 

The second was— 

‘* The King !—May he always 
recollect his own declaration ‘ that 
the Crown is held in trust for the 
benefit of the people!’ ”—( Drank 
with three times three.)—Tune, 
Rule, Britannia. 

The third toast was— 

‘“A full, fair, and free repre- 
sentation of the people in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament ; 
the only efficient remedy for all 
ournational grievances.” —(Three 
times three.)— Tune, Kick the 
rogues out. 

The next toast was— 

* The Parliamentary Electors 
of the United Kingdom ; and may 
they recollect that the people 
of England look with anxiety 
for the honest exercise of their 
suffrages, by which alone a new 
Parliament can be created, worthy 
of public confidence and esteem.” 
— (Three times three.) — Tune, 
Hope told a flattering tale ! 

Mr. Srurcn rose to propose 
the next toast. He felt th> gicat- 
est pleasure in attending this day 
—the anniversary of their glorious 
triumph over corruption and undue 
influence —to propose a toast, 
which was confided to his care by 
the Committee, and whieh, he 
was perfectly.sure, needed no 
recommendation of bis to. make it 
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| expressions of approbation.—(Ap- 
plause.) It was really a most re. 
markahble fact, that so numerous 
and so mixed a body as the Elec. 
tors of the City of Westminster 
should so long persevere in at- 
tachment—so steady and so con- 
stantly increasing, for a period of 
now nineteen years—for their 
representative, *:e subject of his 
toast--(applause), especially when 
it was well known that he was not 
one of those servile men who have 
a seat in the House of Commons 
merely because they serve the 
Ministers. ‘This attachment was 
not to be accounted for on the 
grounds of undue influence.— 
No; the reason was this, that 
there existed in the minds of 
the constituents a conviction, that 
their representative was honest, 
was pure, and upright—(loud ap- 
plause); that his public views and 
conduct were directed not to his 
private interest (applause), no 
matter whether those views were 
in the opinion of others right or 
wrong, but to whatever he, in the 
best of his judgment, believed to 
be essential to the public welfare. 
—(Loud applause.) The consti- 
tuents and the representative had 
that feeling in common, that the 
public liberty could not be pre- 
served but by a free Parliament 
and frequent elections, —(Ap- 

lause.) But he had to remem- 

r that he did not rise to make a 
speech, but to propose a toast. 
He could not, however, but con- 





acceptable to the company,. be-| gratulate the company, his fellow 


cause, to his certain knowledge, it 
was given in that room, not al- 
ways perhaps in the same. form of 
words, although in the same sub- 
stanee, for the last. eighteen. or 
nineteen years, and it was always 
received with most enthusiastic: 


electors, that they had not only 
one, but two free and incorrupt 
representatives in Parliament.— 
(Applause.). It was not the lot of 
many people in this country to be 
so happy’ most ef them were 





obliged to return to Parliament 
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persoris whom they did not like—| 
whom, perhaps, they did not know 
—(Applause.) But that was not 
the case with the people of West- 
minster: they had in Parliament 
two men, honest, upright, and 
free, and, what was not of less 
consideration, of the first-rate 
talents ; two men far above all sel- 
fish views, above all servile inde- 
pendence; two men who con- 
scientiously held, and most fear- 
lessly professed the purest politi- 
cal principles ; two men who were 
returned to Parliament by the 
free, the unbonght votes of their 
constituents, the electors of West- 
minster.—(Loud applause.) He 
then gave— 

‘“« The great advocate of the 
rights and liberties of the people, 
whose able, disinterested, and con- 
sistent public conduct, has been 
as useful to his countrymen as 
honourable to himself—our dis- 
tinguished representative, Sir 
Francis Burdett."’—(Loud and 
continued applause.) 

The toast was drank with three 
times three. 

Sir Francis Burdett got up on 
the table, not without some pain. 
He appeared to labour under the 
gout, and he supported himself 
with a stick in-his Jeft haud.. He 
had, he said, the support of only 
one leg, but our Constitution was 
lame in more than one point—({A 
laugh.) /He was happy in thus 
annually meeting his constituents, 
because he always looked with 
pride and with satisfaction to the 
first moment oftheir connexion 
with each other as electors and 
representative. —(Applause.) He 
looked to it with extreme pleasure, 
as it was, an example of inde- 
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land; and it was a proof to. those 
who were hostile to the liberties 
of the people, that the spirit of 
freedom was not yet entirely ex. 
tinct in this country. The ene- 
mies of free Parliaments threw 
out doubts of that perseverance in 
the great cause of freedom, and 
of that consistency, both of which 
are so well exemplified by the 
electors of Westminster,—(Ap- 
plause.) To the period of his 
connexion with his constituents 
he looked with the more pleasure, 
because it stopped the tongue of 
licentions calumny and abuse 
which were levelled at them, and 
all those who laboured in the same 
cause. This was the point of 
view in which he looked on his 
first connexion with them with 
satisfaction. It was in that view 
that he looked on radical reform, 
for he would use that phrase, not- 
withstanding the discredit which 
some persons would affect to bring 
on it. Popular elections, say 
those enemies of reform, are no- 
thing else than persecutions of 
the more substantial part of the 
community—degrading to thoSe 


who exercised them—both detri- _ 


mental to the prosperity, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the coun- 
try. Now here, in the conduct of 
the electors of Westmiuster, was 
an, argument always at hand to 


rebut. and refute all those asper- | 
ctable friend, | 


sions. His respe 
Mr. Sturch, said that few electors 
in this country followed the ex- 
ample. which was so obviously 
held forth to them by the electors 
of Westminster. That this ex- 
ample should be followed over 
the country was-a wish implied by 
the toast which was proposed’ by 
his respected Friend. It was he- 
cause 
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they wished to extend the freedom 
and the purity of elections. Their 
desire to hold forth this example 
to the country was because the 
House of Commons was. now 
overwhelmed by a scum, such as 
was never found on the earth— 
because so little of the public 
voice of the people, by any exer- 
tions of public virtue, could be got 
in at all--it was because there were 
so few men of that description in 
the House of Commons—as few 
as there were in Sodom, where 
a few would have saved it from 
destruction. It was because there 
could not be found in that House 
80 many as would save it from the 
fate which befel that guilty com- 
munity. These were the reasons 
why it was desirable to hold forth 
an example to the country. But 
there was scarcely any possibility 
of any other class in the kingdom 
holding outa similar example; so 
that it would be a great benefit if 
all the elections were done away 
with; for the whole system of 
mock elections exhibited such a 
course of depravity, of corruption, 
and of mischievous principles—it 
was such a system altogether as 
could not have operation in any 
other country on the face of the 


globe.—(Applause.) In the midst! 


of this vile inundation of cor- 
ruption, there flowed a direct, 
stream of liberty in the English 
Constitution, to which it was as 
it were the inheritance of the 
electors of Westminster to suc- 
ceed. He maintained that it 
was impossible to attain to that 
end, but by that pure and un- 
subduable principle of freedom, 
which, notwithstanding the ty- 
ay and the A esse exer- 
cised over the people for years, it 
was the lot of his constituents to 
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preserve. That was the principle 
which, if any, would bring salva- 
tion to the country. This illus- 
trious example of the electors of 
Westminster, encouraged his best 
hopes that the principle would be 
extended—at least it kept away 
all feelings of despair. They were 
not, therefore, now to relax in 
their efforts, but it was imperative 
on them to persevere in, and re- 
double their exertions. This con- 
duct of the electors of Westmin- 
ster gave him hopes of final suc- 
cess in the cause of freedom, much 
sooner than he could otherwise 
expect—at all events, labour in 
vain in so good a cause was much 
better than absolute success in the 
opposite cause.—(Applause.) It 
was a pleasure to him to meet a 
body of respectable electors ; but 
it was the greatest pleasure to him 
to meet a sample, an_ honest 
sample of electors, who, in dan- 
gerous and embarrassing times, 
persevered in maintaining the 
freedom and purity of election. 
But he never saw the electors of 
Westminster retrograding in the 
assertion, and. maintenance of those 
pure principles, They were not 
like the sham electors that abound- 
ed in all parts of the country.— 
They were a fair sample of the 
old people of this country.— 
(Applause.) Now the example 
of the electors of Westminster de- 
monstrated most clearly that the 

ple of this country deserved 
iberty, and knew how to use it 
when it was intrusted to them. It 
was inthis free, unbiassed, un- 
controlled exercise of their liberty, 
that they contemplated with the 
greatest pleasure his counexion 
with the electors of Westminster. 
This connexion was — and 
continued without any trick or eva- 
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sion on either side. On the many 
subjects, both religious and_poli- 
tical, in which most men differed, 
he exerted himself fairly and to 
the utmost of his power, relying 
on his own integrity.—(Applause. ) 
The conduct of the electors of 
Westminster has proved that it 
required only fair dealing on the 
part of the representatives to meet 
the support and approval of their 
countrymen. He took that public 
opportunity of adverting, among 
other matters, to the letter written 
to him by his worthy friend Mr. 
Sturch on the part of the electors 
of Westminster, relating to the 
situation of the people of Ire- 
land, and for which he sincerely 
thanked his worthy friend. In 
one part of that letter, Mr. 
Sturch alluded to the part which 
he (Sir F. Burdett) had taken, in 
presenting to the House of Com- 
mons a petition from a large por- 
tion of their fellow-subjects, the 
Catholics of Ireland. He said, 
that in presenting it he was not an 
advocate for that particular form 
of religion. All religions, he be- 
lieved, were good. When he said 
that all religions were good, it was 
not to be supposed that he meant 
that those barbarous practices 
prevalent in savage islands, alike 
repugnant to Gop and man, were 
good. But when he said that all 
religions were good, he meant all 
sects of the Christian religion.— 
(Applause.) He said that all 
those religions were good, be- 
cause they had one foundation for 
them all,—(Applause.) It wasin 
vain to say this man’s or that 
man’s religion was bad, unless it 
was found connected with some 
bad practices. But if a man him- 
self did not believe his religion to 
be good, that.was no religion at 








all. He did not believe that any 
man was so bad as knowingly to 
worship evil. At all events, no 
religion of a man, however vain 
and deplorable, could prevent 
him (Sir F. Burdett) from assert- 
ing and advocating the cause of 
truth. Therefore it was that he 
did what he was called on to do 
in presenting the petitions of their 
fellow-subjects, and what he would 
do again and again, if called on, 
be the risks and the consequences 
to himself what they may.—(Loud 
applause.) It is fit that we love 
one another, but not that one man 
should prescribe what mode of 
worship another should adopt. 
Could any man say that he him- 
self would be hereafier rewarded 
for his particular mode of worship ; 
but another would not? No man 
should foster such prejudices.— 
(Applause.) But when he daily 
saw those persons, who chiefly 
fostered such prejudices, makin 

religion only as a mask, he oa 
not help thinking that they used 
religion only to serve their inte- 
rest.—(Applause.) He could not 
believe, however, that any honest 
mind could come to these unjust 
conclusions. But with respect to 
this grand question of reform, it 
showed itself in every way, and 
connected itself with all subjects, 
[t was now intended, it seemed, 
to apply the principle of reform to 
those legal proceedings, those 
monstrous proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery.—( Laughing.) 
The upshot of the whole of this 
reform, ne oe Jae Eldon = 
a very Daniel in givi udg- 
reer, Lord Eldon did aa 
than Daniel; for Daniel passed 


judgments with some risk to him- 


self, but Lord Eldon gave judg- 


ment to the risk and to the peril 
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of snitors.—(A laugh.) Bat it was 
said in extenuation, that his Lord- 
ship was particularly cautions lest 
ke might do injustice, and there- 
fore, he required much time for 
deliberation. It would be far 
better for suitors to be stopped 
shorteven by an unjust decision, 
than in seeking for justice to find 
his or their utter ruin. He would 
say that prompt injustice was 
better than that dilatory process 
which could never comé to any 
determination. — (Applause.) — 
But after the defence of “this 
monstrous system for years, 
shame at length cried out, and 
then redress was ready to step in. 
But afterall ,the result ofall this was 
that no one was to blame, no one 
was culpable, and the person who 
was generally supposed to be the 
most guilty was found to surpass 
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ting on a mionument,” but this— 


Here Patience sits, 
Her white arms folded im ber bosem, 
With meek submission she lifts the adoring 
Even to the storm that wrecks her. ) 


All this would be a good subject 
for the sculptor, except the eye, 
which ‘is directed to the suitor. 
But now, aftermany years of bold 
defence, his Lordship himself, 
and his friends came forward, 
and showed what a vile and 
monstrous figure they were wor- 
shiping in the place of justice 
—one vile source of corruption, 
full of various evils. What must 
that system be when the Secretary 
for the Home Department rose 
and made a statement in his 
place, ofall the evils of the system, 
and endeavoured—honourably en- 


eye, 








| 


deavoured—to put an end to it. 
But see what was the state of 
things in that system which the 


all others, not only in the dimen- | country has so long suffered, and 
sions, but in all the ordinary forms | in the operation of which so many 


of human virtue. He saw in the 
Lord Chancellor the most extra- 
ordinary virtues of patience and 
perseverance—virtues with which 
not only the Noble Lord himself 
was endued, but with which he 
also possessed the rare faculty of 
enduing others. —(A loud laugh.) 
There was in his Lordship a degree 
of resignation and piety, such as 
could not be fonnd in any other 
man. fis Lordship might sit for 
the picture given in the words of 
the poet, guiding the genius of the 
sculptor. How well would it be 
if the 
applie for the guidance of the 
other, and thus a'‘monument of his 
Lordship’s patience be transmitted 
to posterity, 
suggest to Mr. Chantrey, whom 
he had the pleasure of knowing, 
the words of the poet—not that 
trite description of ‘* patience sit- 


nius of the one could be. 


He should like to 


have perished? It was to a re- 
form in the House of Commons 
that they were to look for a cure 
of all those evils. Let them look 
to that unhappy place called Ire- 
land, where peace and prosperity 
could never be found, but where 
there was nothing but poverty and 
gnashing of teeth, and indignation 
among the different portions of the 
inhabitants from time to time, that 
it was a disgrace to any govern- 
ment to suffer it to he oppressed 
with so much injustice. But this 
could not be the case, had it not 
been for that corrupt system of 
election which so generally pre 
vailed. Were it not for that, 
Ireland could not remain as she 
then was, a source of care an 

anxiety, and never-ending ¢x- 
pense, instead of being an addi- 
tional source of. prosperity to this 
country. In Scotland there 
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some reason to complain of that 
corrupt system of parliamentary, 
representation, which was so fally 
detailed in the well-drawn peti- 
tion from the city of Edimburgh, 
presented to the House of Com- 
mons by the Hon. Member tor 
Calne (Mr. Abercromby), and to 
which the House ought to have 
acceded, if it was not meant to 
continue for ever that corrupt sys- 
tem. By reform, order and _re- 
gularity would soon be brought 
about; all the diseases of the 
country would cease at once, and 
health and vigour would be dif- 
fused through the vital organs. 
Again, the preventive system, was 
that working well! That subject 
was well handled in the House of 
Commons by his Hon. Colleague. 
He (Sir F. Burdett) then thought 
he saw.a blush on some counte- 
nances that never blushed before 
in the House, unless when losing 
z0ome job or another.—(Applause. ) 
He then thought that body not yet 
insensible to shame, but the blush 
was transitory. Here was the re- 
sult of a divided administration. 
The two parts did not make the 
whole like two and two making 
four: it was like the progeny en- 

endered between the ass and 

orse, not a mixture of equable 
ingredients, liké those in a bow! 
of punch. See their conduct on 
those two great questions, the 
Corn Laws and the Currency. 
On this latter, Ministers denoune- 
ed the paper currency, to which 
they ascribed all the distresses of 
the country. They resolved to 
have nv more issues of paper. All 
was to be gold. Yet in three or 
four days these Ministers again 
came down to the House, re- 
solved again on the issue of these 
notes, to which a little time before 
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they ascribed the miseries of the 
nation. Again, being asked not 
to make any change in the cur- 
rency of Ireland or Scotland, the 
Minister said, “Oh, no! I would 
rather die, than give up half my 
plan.” Yet see what followed. 
Now what reliance can the people 
have on the measures of such 
Ministers, who one day call on 
Parliament to stultify itself, by 
assenting to their propositions, 
saying aye or no, as the Minis- 
ter directed? What they re- 
solve to day, they undo to-morrow. 
The same way they acted in re- 
spect to the Corn Laws—a ques- 
tion he would not say of great 
difficulty, but one requiring great 
consideration, and an immediate 
settlement of it. — (Applause.) 
Ministers said one day that they 
would not consent this Session to 
any discussion on the alteration 
of the Corn Laws, yet they came 
a few days after, and, without 
any discussion, they altered those 
laws, but yet left the general 
question in the same state of am- 
biguity. Of such an administra- 
tion it was difficult to know what 
to say. It could not be said 
how long they would support 
their own consistency. It would 
be good for the people if they 
had an Administration’ that. would 
come forward when their. mind 
was made up. The conduct 
of this Administration he could 
compare to nothing but to the well- 
known witness called Non sé ri- 
cordo, on the trial of the late 
Queen. Ministers being asked 
whether they would go to a repeal 
of the Corn Laws? “Oh! no;” 
the Government replied. Then 
another class of Members asked 


ifthey would not relieve the starv-. 
ing people? “Oh! yes,” said 
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Ministers; ‘‘ We will repeal the 
Corn Laws, and we will bring to 
market the bonded corn.” Having 
got the House to assent to the pro- 
position, Ministers then said they 
did not mean to make any altera- 
tion inthe Corn Laws. They did 
not remember proposing to alter 
them. Non mi ricordo—piu si, 
che non.~—(A laugh.) Such was 
the conduct of Ministers on this 
most important subject. He main- 
tained“ that it was a shame for 
Parliament to have met, and not 
to have done something on these 
questions, particularly the cur- 
rency, which was the source of all 
the distresses in the country, and 
all these brought on by bad legis- 
lation alone—(Applause.) Ifall 
these evils be agreeable to the 
paws then he despaired of Par- 
iamentary Reform; but as he 
held a different opinion of the 
minds of the people, he hoped 
Government would be compelled 
to put an end to this system, 
which had now so long prevailed. 

Mr. Coxe proposed the next 
toast. it related to the other 
Representative of this City. Of 
the public conduct of that Gentle- 
man he should only say, that if 
the electors were not already ac- 
quainted with it, it was not in his 
(Mr. C.’s) power to do him jus- 
tice. Allusion had been made to 
a speech spoken by that Gentle- 
man, upon the occasion of Lord 
John Russell's motion for Reform. 
He (Mr. C.) was not present in 
the House at the time, though he 
had come expressly to town to 
vote upon the question, which he 
considered, in fact, the only great 
constitutional one agitated during 
the Session. He had seen, how- 
ever, a report of that speech, of 
which the reception of one pas- 
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sage struck him as singular. The 
Honourable Member was reported 
to have said, that ‘‘ he wished to 
see the wedge get in;” a senti- 
ment which was cheered by Mi- 
nisters. But what was there in it 
objectionable? He (Mr. Coke) 
wished to see the wedge get 
in; and he would assure them 
that, if the point was‘once en- 
tered, and that the mallet was 
placed in his hand, he would as- 
suredly drive it home.—(Loud 
laughter.) He concluded hy pro- 
posing ‘*’The health of John Cam 
‘** Hobhouse, Esq., our other able, 
‘enlightened, and indefatigable 
‘* Representative.” 

Mr. Hosuovuse mounted the 
table and returned thanks, amid 
lively acclamation. It was to 
him, he said, no source of ordi- 
nary satisfaction, that, at the 
close of his Parliamentary career 
he now experienced the same 
kindness as when he first com- 
menced it. He still saw around 


chim many of the same smiling 


faces—he still felt the same sup- 
ort—the same disposition to give 
bin confidence—as when eight 
years ago, he first ventured to 
solicit their notice.—(Cheers.) 
This was to him a great satisfac- 
tion, but he felt it less on his own 
aceount, than as it proved that 
the public spirit which first gave 
him importance was still unstifled 
and unsubdued. Such was, 8s 
such ought to be, the reward of 
men, whose only security was 
their pledge, and whose only re- 
turn was the fulfilment of that 
undertaking. Those present were 
his judges—into their hands be 
was about to surrender his trust— 
and of them it was that he was (0 
ask ‘ whether he had done his 


duty ?”—(Applause.) He shruuk 
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not from a reply; and such cir- 
cumstances he was pleased to re- 
collect in the origin of his con- 
nexion with the citizens of West- 
minster. He could see [no ob- 
jection to the renewal of the bond 
between the electors and elected 
upon these occasions. He would 
now come to the more immediate 
relation in which he stood to those 
he was addressing. Not, how- 
ever, that though he was arrived 
at the close of his Parliamentary 
career, -he meant at all to can- 
vass. Such a course would be 
unworthy of those he addressed, 
and unworthy of himself. Under 
any circumstances it must be a 
source of gratification to him to 
meet the electors of Westminster, 
who had chosen not him, who 
was unknown to them, but who 
had chosen his colleague, who was 
not only known to them, but to 
Europe at large, and the whole 
civilized world. He was glad 
also to see many individuals of 
known public worth present here, 
and co-operating in the grand ob- 
ject which they all had in view. 
The first of these was his Ho- 
nourable Friend the Member for 
Norfolk (Mr. Coke), if that Ho- 
nourable Member would permit 
him to call him his friend, and ‘a 
great honour it was. He (Mr. 
H.) would not now refer to what 
that Honourable Member had 
done him the favour to say of 
him, but content himself with say- 
ing, that he hoped to be able 
hereafter to justify all that had 
been said of him. Many other 
individuals were present, of great 
consideration amongst their fel- 
low citizens. Amongst those was 
to be distinguished a character 
for which England always had, 
and he hoped always would be 
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famed — he meant an honest 
‘Judge (Mr. Denman). This 
gentleman, by the honest exercise 
of publie principle, had found his 
way to a seat, where he made 
himself useful to his countrymen, 
by his pure and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. He saw, like- 
wise, a gentleman present, who 
represented the  constituentcy 
and public ‘spirit of the City of 
‘London (Mr. Alderman Waith- 
man.) Seeing so many good 
and true men assembled upon 
‘this occasion, he could not per- 
‘suade himself that the light of 
‘public spirit was becoming dim. 
It had been said, that, in the life 
‘of man, there were certain cli- 
macterics; at each of which his 
moral powers assumed a new 
one. It was said, that every seven 
years a man’s powers bicilie 
weakened. He could not say 
that he had not felt the influence 
of time; but there was one sene 
timent which, as he grew older, 
instead of growing weaker be- 
came stronger—that was his at- 
tachment to their old and faithful 
representative Sir Francis Bur- 
dett —(Cheers.) The more he 
saw of the House to which they 
had sent him, the more he ac- 
knowledged to himself the pro- 
priety of the choice which the 
electors of Westminster had made, 
iy sending such a man as the 

on. Baronet to Parliament.— 
From the characters of some of 
the Members of a certain Ho- 
nourable House, be would now 
roceed to the actions of that 

ouse itself. This topic bad been 
already ably adverted to, and he 
should therefore touch it lightly. 
About this time last year, by the 
report of Ministers in that House, 
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comfortable, a positively embar- 
rassing, state of prosperity. We 
had so much wealth that we did 
not know what to do with it, and 
the difficulty was, not what we 
should do with our last, but our 
first guinea — (Laughiter.) We 
are told of a Roman Emperor, 
who, wishing to wallow in gold, 
was rather puzzled as to how he 
should accomplish that. A bed 
of gold, however rich, was not 
very soft; but he adopted this 
expedient. He had his bed re- 


moved every night into a diffe-| 


rent room, the floors of which 
were all gold. So it was with 
us. Every body seemed so full 
of gold, that Mini&ters set about 
erecting new rooms for different 
nighis to sleep in. The evil day 
came, however, about. Things 
were now much altered. Instead of 
the golden harvest which danced 
before our eyes, nothing was now 
left but vague recollections of sur- 
oe: at our past affluence. As 
“oote said of Garrick, that “ he 
never went round a corner with. 
out meeting the ghost of a depart- 
ed guinea,” so every thing now 
reminded us of what we were. 
We no longer feel the embarrass- 
ment of last session, yet for all 
these changes we ought to have 
been prepared. He (Mr. H.) his 
Hon. Colleague (Sir F. B.) and 
mahy others, had given warning 
of them. Of those it would be 
uyustice to omit the name of a 
worthy Alderman, who he wasso 
glad to see a candidate for theCity 
of London (Mr. Ald. Waithman), 
who, through a long public life, 
faithfully redeemed the pledges 
which he had given—( Hear.) He 
rejoiced that such merit did not 
run the risk of being forgotten— 
that so many of the citizens of 
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London seemed aware of the 
claims of the man of' their orioj- 
nal choice —(Applause.) He re. 
gretted that in alluding to the 
measures of Parliament, he could 
not describe any acts which had 
relation to an improved state of 
the country. Some public mea- 
sures had been taken during the 
Session, to which he, by his vote, 
bad made himself a party. He 
had not, howeyer, supported those 
measures because they happened 
to be brought in by Ministers, 
Conceiving them fo be good in 
themselves, he had _ supported 
those measures without reference 
to the source from which they 
emanated.—(Applause.) He was 
likewise sorry that, since they last 
met he could not congratulate 
them upon the successful efforts 
of the friends of freedom in 
other countries. Disheartening, 
however, as these prospects 
were, still he did not despair. 
And yet the past was but ill cal- 
culated to give good presage of 
the future. In how many in- 
stances had the strugglers of free- 
dom been suppressed, even within 
his own memory ? What glorious 
hopes had been blighted by the 
failure of the French Revolution * 
In the present condition of that 
powerful but hapless country was 
to be found the best proof of what 
he had been saying. Let them 
look to Italy—that fairest portion 
of the civilized world, How had 
liberty fared there? The only 
cab which freedom uttered 
were to be heard from the dun- 
geons on the bank of the Elbe, 
the fortresses on the Rhine, and 
the mountains pm Danube. 
The only crime of those smmu 

in oa eons was their at- 
tachment to freedom The next 
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4 
place to which he called their 
attention was that country which 
seemed gifted only to invite the 
intrusions of foreign power, but 
which was endeared to us by a 
community in arms—he meant 
Spain. There the exertions of 
the friends of freedum had failed, 
not only in securing to themselves 
the blessings of a domestic go- 
vernment, but also in saving them- 
selves from a foreign invader. 
Spain now wept—sunk under the 
lowest of all despotism,—not that 
of a domestic tyrant, but of a 
foreign invader. He was sorry 
to say, that though like St. Ste- 
phen we did not throw the first 
stone at Spain, yet we stood by 
consenting to her death.—(Ap- 
plause.) The last was a place— 
the spot of all others in Europe— 
endeared to us not only as Eng- 
lishmen and Christians, but as 
persons interested in the cause of 
humanity. It was a place to 
which we ought to address our 
last hopes and best aspirations, 
as the place where, one of our 
poets had said, was the last altar 
where “ the torch of liberty was 
Jinally to be placed’—that place 
was Greece—as he was sure his 
hearers had anticipated. He was 
sure it was unnecessary to excite 
the sympathy of this Meeting,— 
but if necessary he could urge 
topics calculated strongly to inte- 
rest their good wishes for that 
unfortunate country. The Hon. 
Member fur Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had visited Greece, and to him he 
appealed, whether there was not 
every thing in the situation of that 
country to call for the protection of 
this inst theinfernal blow which 
had struck against it. It 


who had visited these countries 


loffended them, 


was fit, that he (Mr. Hobhouse) | 






early in life, should be their advo- 
cate at the bar of a powerfal pro- 
tecting tribunal. It should be re- 
collected that this was not a con- 
test carried on in the usual way 
between two rival nations—that. it 
was not a struggle between two 
Christian states, as to which should 
occupy this or that frontier or for- 
tress; but it was a question whe- 
ther the fairest portion of the globe 
was or was not to be trampled 
upon by a country, which, as it 
did not understand, so it could 
have no regard for the liberties of 
a people. He was himself a wit- 
ness to many of the barbarities 
which the great powers of Europe, 
much to their shame, permitted to 
be exercised towards the Greeks. 
And these oppressors, be it recol- 
lected, were Mahometans, with 
whom we had nothing in common, 
either in. feelings or manners, 
There was not between us a single 
tie of sympathy which could, in 
any degree, sanction our being 
accomplices to such misrule. The 
Turks were now as ferocious as 
when they first conquered the 
Christian empire. Although they 
had lost many of the qualities 
which made them a match for 
their Christian adversaries, still 
they practised all the refinements 
of cruelty. He knew it asa fact, 
and he challenged any one to 
deny it, whether, when any one 
offended them, the Turks did not 
roast alive, impale, and even beat 
them to death with mallets. This 
they did in the present contest, 
And even when’ they meant to 
deal mercifully towards those who 
they drowned, 
pains: et beheaded their wives 
and children. ‘He should not dis- 
t them by reciting further’ par- 

; but it was enongh to say, 
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that their vices were not those of| 
men, but of savages. Under such 
circumstances, then, he would ask, 
whether it ongat ngf to be the po- 
Lcy of this Government to iater- 
He contended that every 
man and every nation, interested | 
in the cause of humanity, were 
bound to put a stop to cruelties, | 
at which human nature shudder- 
ed. It was for the interests of 
this country that Greece should | 
be free— Applause.) This he 
stated advisedly, and if he were 
not afraid of being tedious, he | 
should prove incontesubly, that 
she soon would be free. It was 
well known that the dynasty of! 
Constantinople was tottering to 
its base, and that the only cir-| 
cumstance which retarded its final 
demolition was, that the great 
powers of Europe were not agreed 
as to a division of the spoils — 
(Hear.) They were therefore 
Jealous of the insurrection of the 
Greeks, lest such an event should 
prematurely accelerate an event | 
for which they were unprepared. 
Therefore it was, that they did) 
not like to see the Greeks in arms | 
—therefore that they issued their | 


proclamations against that op-| 
ple, even to the héad | at the moment the vessel was ab- 


pressed peo 


Disnex or tue Execrors or Westrurstes. 


“dom was raised. 
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only to bring over persons to 


_Christianity, bat absolutely to 


save them from becoming Turis ' 
And persons, too, so anxious to 
be supported ia their religious 
tenets as the Greeks were—never 
was so glorious an opportunity. 
He did not mean now unneces- 
sarily to eulogize the Right 
Hon. Secretary for Foreign Aj- 
faws (Mr. Canning), as that 
Gentleman did not need Ais ex- 
logy. But if he might be per- 
mitted to make a suggestion to 
him, it would be, that this was a 
glorious opportunity for crowning 
his high fame by accomplishing 
this great and last emancipation 
of a Christian people. The po- 
licy of this could not be doubitul. 


He had himself already broached 


the principle, by declaring “ that 
‘‘ wherever the standard of free 
there would 
“ Englishmen crowd around it.” 
—(Applause.) There seemed 


-somet ing ‘providential too in this 


contest occurring at this time, as 
if it was just fo give the Right 
Hon. Gent. an opportunity of add- 
ing another lawrel to his wreath, 
by putting a finishing hand to tt. 
When it was recollected that 


of the Christian Church upon the | solutely about to sail, which was 
Continent—the Pope. But he convey him into a sort of honour- 


would ask, had Heaven given, 


power to this Prince to assist the | the 


enemies of Christianity, or whe- 
ther the chief bearer of the ban- 
ner of the Cross was to place 
that alongside the crescent of 


been said and done to encourage 
the sending of Missions, in order 
to disseminate the doctrines of 
Christianity. But when did an 
Opportunity occur, when there 





was so great a temptation, not 


able exile, his great rival quitted 
scene in an unexpected man- 
ner, and that he suddenly, but 
fairly, came into the possession of 
power. It would seem to be the 
work of Providence, in providing 
him for so great an occasion. To 
do him justice, that Right Hon. 
Gentleman had already most ma- 
terially altered the policy of this 
country. Instead of being, as she 
had been in the time of his pre- 
decessor, a party to the Holy Al 
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jance, the Right Hon. Gentleman} had seen in that time might be 


h Al sent 


Commissioners to treat with the 
Spanish colonies of South Ame- 
meaupon the footing of independ 
ent slates He hoped then the 
Rizht Hon. Gent. would be induced 
to ‘pat his hand to the affairs ol 
Greece, of the ultumate termina- 
tion of which he (Mr. H.) sullan- 
cured well, from the desperate 
and glorious resisiance which 
they had made to the tyranny of 
their Savage opponents. — (Ap- 
He concluded by giv- 


across the Altilantic, 


ae . 
} iause. 


i” > 
—_— = 


“ The brave and suffering peo- 
ple of Greece, whose persevering 
valour in asserting the'r inde- 
pendence, not only rendered them 
werthy of their ancestors, but en- 
titled them to the support of every 
civihzed power.” 


compressed in a few words—if he 
had Known as much of the He 


/nourable House as he now did, 


and had for many years, he would 
never have set his feot in it.— 
(Laughter) At no ume had he a 
great desire to be a Member of 
Parliament, for he had other pur- 
suits to engage him, and it was 
only in obedience to the fnends of 
freedom, and the Whigs in Nor- 
tolk, that he had accepted the 
charge. No sooner, howe er, Was 
he in the House, than he placed 
himself under the tuition of their 
late representative, Mr. Fox, and 
to Aim Ae stuck like a leech— 
through good report and bad re- 
port. From the principles pro- 
fessed by that great man, (he Mr. 
Coke) never swerved, and never 
would, for however little his taste 


Drank with three times three. [lay towards the House of Com- 


The next toast was— 

“ S.C. Whitbread, Esq., and 
the Reyormers of Middlesex.” 

The Cuaraman then proposed 

The health of the oldest Re- 
former, T. W. Coke, Esq., and 
the Reformers of Norfolk.” 

Three times three, with great 
applause. 

Mr. Coke returned thanks for 


}mons, yet as long as the good 
people of Norfolk thought fit to 
jreturn him to Parliament, so long 
-would he do every thing in his 
power to discharge the trust to the 
_best of his ability —( Loud cheers.) 
To be a representative of the peo- 
ple appeared to him to transcend 
any honour which the Sovereign 
could bestow upon him, and he 


the very kind and handsome man- | spoke seriously, when he assured 
ner in which his name had been \this Meeting that he would not 
coupled with the Reformers of | barter the unbought representa- 
Norfolk. No man could speak | tion of such a county as Norfolk 
more accurately to what these for any advantages which might 


Reformers were, and he pledged |be offered him. He sincerely 
himself that they were attached to ) congratulated this city upon hav- 


the great cause.~ (Cheers.) He 
accepted with gratitude the title 
of “ oldest Reformer,” to which 


ing chosen two such Representa- 
tives—men so distinguished for 
their abilities, honesty, and integ- 





he believed he had » claim, | rity. They were, in truth, men 
for he had been in Parliament |of extraordinary talents, and it 
Jifty years, and he was a reformer | was not always that electors were 









from the beginning. — (Loud | fortunate enough to find principle 
cheers.) The atory of what he} accompanied by talent, An hon- 
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est Representative in these days 
was by no means common.— 
(Hear, and laughter.) He was 
aman who had used plain lan- 
guage ull his lite. He would not 
again offer himself for Norfolk, 
but that his absence might create 
an opportunity for a less candid 
or straight-forward Radical than 
himself —(Cheers.) In conclu- 
sion, he declared that so long as 
Gop spared his life, he should 
vote on the side of liberty and in- 
dependence, and that he would 
come to dine with the present 
company as often as they did him 
the honour to invite him.—(Loud 
cheers.) 


“ Mr. Alderman Waithman. 
and the Independence of the 
City of London.” 


Mr. AtpermMan Warttaman, in 
returning thanks, said, that the 
best return which perhaps he 
could make was, by stating that 
it was to the principle which ac- 
tuated this Meeting that he looked 
forward to the success of his ap- 
yeal to the citizens of London..He 
Pad no claim upon his fellow- 
citizens but that of principle, and 
he was sure to be opposed by 
influence of a powerful kind. His 
success would be, therefore, a 
triumph for the cause in which 
all reformers were engaged.— 
From all that he had observed, 
he had strong hopes that the exer- 
tions which his friends were kind 
enough to make in his behalf 
would be crowned with success. 
— (Applause. ) 


“Josspn Hume, Esq,, and 
thanks to him for his ering 
and successful efforts in watching 
every branch of the public ex- 

iture, which must ultimately | 
prodnee sneh a reduction of taxes 


Dinner or tHe Execrors or Wesrminsren. 
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as can alone terminate the vene- 
ral distress of the country. 


Mr. Hvar, in returning thanks, 
said no compliment to his poor 
services in the public cause could 
be so gratifying as that which 
came from the most numerous 
and respectable body of reformers 
in the kingdom. He hoped that 
theexample of Westminster would 
be a stimulus to the country at 
large. His ideas of reform were, 
that every. householder should 
have a vote, and that the suf- 
rages should be taken by ballot 
as the most impartial way. He 
then alluded to the claims of Mr, 
Alderman Wood upon the citi- 
zens of London. He did not 
know why his Hon. Friend was 
not now present, as he had never 
known him absent from any anni- 
versary of the kind, and in all 
discussions upon reform and re- 
trenchment in the House of Com- 
mons, he was at his post late and 
early —(Loud cheers.)—He ho- 
ped justice would be done him, 
and the worthy Alderman present, 
in the approaching contest. He 
concluded by proposing— 


“ The health of Mr. Alderman 
Wood,”— 


Which was drunk with applause. 


Sir Francis Burpert, who 
had heen suffering from gout the 
whole evening, now left the Chair, 
which was taken by Lord Esaixe- 


TON. 


« The health of Lord Nugent” 
was then proposed; and his 
Lordship, in suitable terms, re- 
turned t 8, 





Se 





jesty to close the Session at a 
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THE | 

LORDS COMMISSIONERS | 
SPEECH, 

May ol, 1826. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty commands us to} 


inform you that the state of the 
public business enabling His Ma- 


period of the year the most con- 
venient tor a General Election, it 
is His Majesty’s intention to dis- 
solve, without delay, the present 
Parliament, and to direct the issue 
of writs for the calling of a new one. 

His Majesty cannot take leave 
of you without commanding us to 
express His Majesty’s deep sense 
of the zeal and public spirit which 
you have constantly displayed in 
the discharge of your several im- 
portant functions. 

His Majesty particularly ac- 
knowledges the promptitude and 
discretion with which you have 
applied yourselves to the objects 
apecially recommended to you by 
His Majesty, at the commence- 
ment of this Session; and His 
Majesty confidently hopes that the 
good effect of your deliberations 
will be manifested in the improved 
stability of public & private credit. 

His Majesty has the satisfaction 
to inform you that the distinguish- 
ed skill, bravery, and success, 
with which the yy sn of the 
British arms in the dominions of 
the King of Ava have been car- 
ried et, led to the signature, 
upon highly honourable terms, of 
a preliminary tage ig that 
Sovereign, which His Majest 
has every reason to expect will 
be the foundation of a secure and 

nt peace. 

His Majesty further commands’ 








us to repeat to you, that His Ma- 
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jesty’s earnest endeavours have 


continued to be unremittingly 
exerted to prevent the. breaking 
out of hostilities among Nations; 
and to put an end to those which 
still unhappily exist, as well in 
America as in Europe. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty commands us to 
thank you tor the provision which 
you have made for the service of 
the year. 

Hlis Majesty’s attention will be 
constantly directed to the reduce 
tion of the public expenditure, in 
every degree that may be con- 
sistent with the due maintenance 
of the security, honour, and in- 
terests of his kingdom. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are specially commanded 
to assure you, that His Majesty’s 
paternal feelings have been deeply 
affected by the distresses which 
have prevailed among the manu- 
facturing classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects; and by the exemplary 
patience with which those dis- 
tresses have been generally borne. 

His Majesty trusts, that the 
causes out of which the partial 
stagnation of employment has 
arisen, are, under the blessing of 
Providence, in a course of gradual 
abatement. 

His Majesty is confident, that 
your presence and example, in 

our several counties, will contri- 

e to maintain and enco 
the loyal and orderly spirit which 
pervades the great body of his 
people. 

- And His Majesty relies upon 

r disposition to: inculeate that. 
lente and mutual good-will 
among the several interests. 
of the country, upon which. the 
common prosperity ‘of them alf 
essentially depends, 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing May 20. 


Per Quarter. 
a & Ss. 
Wheat... 57 4 o 
Barley .. 28 7 
Oats.... 24 O 


Beans... 37 
Pease... 39 





Total Quantity of Corn returned ds 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended May 20. 


Qrs. Qrs. 


Wheat .. 24,985 | Rye .... 196 
Barley .. 6,235 | Beans... 2,989 
Oats... 22,141] Pease... 300 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, May 20. 


Qrs. S. Be Ge s. d. 


Wheat.. 4,528 for 13,689 17 7 Average, 60 5 
Barley..1,469 2. 2,013 G6 Qiseseseee:27 4 


Oats.. 7,488 .. 9,810 3 S.ccccocee, 26 2 
Rye.... SS... 7D 8 B.cccccece. 29 31 
Beans... 780 eer 1,484 12 3 ef#eeeteeve 38 v0 


Pease be Sah.coos Me IG Sechecenacae & 


Friday, May 24.—The arrivals of 
Grain and Flour to this morning’s 
market are tolerably good. Wheat 
had a dull sale, at Monday’s prices. 
Barley, Beans, and Pease, are un- 
altered. Oats, in consequence of the 
fine showers, had a heavy sale, at 
last quotations, 


Monday, May 29.—The supplies 
of all sorts of Grain last week were 
moderate, except of Oats, which 
were tolerably good, owing to a num- 
ber of vessels arriving from Ireland. 
This morning there are scarcely any 
fresh arrivals of Corn. The Wheat 
trade has ruled heavily throughout 
the day, and the best samples with 
difficulty obtained the terms of this 
day se’nnight, while other qualities 
must be offered at less prices to make 
sales. 

There is scarcely any Malting 
Barley here, and the prices of such 
are nominal. Grinding parcels fully 
support the rates of last Monday. 
Pease and Beans remain sicady.— 
There has been a heavy trade for 
Oats to-day, in anticipation of the 
foreign parcels coming into the 
market this week, and although the 
prices are not reported lower, yet 
sales have been effected with ex- 
treme difficulty. The Flour trade is 
unaltered. 





Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 9$d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 





Price on board Ship as under. 


Flour, per sack ......50s. — 59s. 
Seconds ........42s. — 465. 
—— North Country ..40s.— 435. 








COAL MARKET, May 26. 
Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
40} Newcastle.. 20} 26s, 0d. to 35s. 0d. 
17 Sunderland,, 11 32s,0d, — 36s, 0d. 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port.of London, from May 22 
to May 27, both inclusive. 





Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat.. 4,930] Tares .... 7138 
Barley .. 1,253 | Linseed... 1,565 
Malt.... 6,766 | Rapeseed. — 
Oats ....17,956 | Brank —- 
Beans... 1,086 | Mustard.. —_— 
Flour.... 7,609 | Flax .... —_ 
Rye@.. —|{Hemp... — 
Pease.... 128]! Seeds ... _— 


Foreign. — Wheat, 1,025; Oats, 
11,389 ; and Beans 50 quarters. 





Monday, May 29.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 109 
firkins of Butter, and 2,366 bales of 
Bacon, and from Foreign Ports, 
5,705 casks of Butter. 


HOPS. 
Price per Cwt. in the Borough: 


Monday, May 29.—The accounts 
both from Kent and Sussex confirm 
our former statements, that flies are 
rapidly increasing, as well as in 
Worcester and Herefordshire, where 
both lice and nits are in a forward 
State; the bines grow rapidly. At 
the present critical time prices are 
nominal, but few sellers; a few 
warm days will cause a more de- 
cided appearance. ° 


Maidstone, May 25.— The fine 
weather this last week has made a 
great improvement in the Hop Plan- 
tations,“ and their present appear- 
ance is so very promising that the 


duty is advanced here considerably. 
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In some grounds, we hear, the fly 
has been found, but we do not con- 
sider it by any means general, and 
the bines look particularly healthy 
and well. 


Worcester, May 24.—In our mar- 
ket on Saturday 206 pockets were 
weighed. Prices have declined from 
5s, to 10s. per cwt. in consequence 
of the favourable accounts from the 
Plantation, the late warm weather 
having much improved the appear 
ance of the plant, which is growing 
fast. 


SmituFreLp, Monday, May 29, 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


saa & 
Beef .....4 0to5 O 
Mutton...310—4 6 
Veal .....5 O—5 6 
PPT 48-~-5 4 
Lamb ....5 4—6 2 


Beasts ... 2,080 | Sheep .. 19,930 
Calves... 200| Pigs... 160 


Newoate, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead); 


iin. & 
Beef .....3 4 to 4 
Mutton...3 4—4 
Veal.... 3 8B—S5 
POSE .c« sis $ 8—5 
O— 5 


LeaDENHALL, (same day.) 


Cancer 





Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 

s. ad. s. d. 
Beef .....3 4to 4 2 
Mutton...3 2—4 2 
Veal....-3 8B—5 4 
Pork.....4 O—5 4 
Lamb ....4 O—6 0O 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, Ke, 


Norwich Castle Meadow, May 27.-—Our supply of fat Cattle to this day’s 
market was exceedingly limited, and al! of them were very soon disposed 
of; prices 7s. to 7s. 6d. per stone of 14lbs. sinking offal. The supply of 
Store Stock was very large; Scots sold from 4s, to 4s. 6d. per stone when 
fat, but the sale continues very slow; Short Horns Ss. 6d. to 4s.: Cows 
and Calves are a flat sale, and lower -in prices ;. Homebreds, of all sorts, 
are much lower. 

Horncastle, May 27.— Beef, 7s, to 7s. 6d. per stone of 14]bs,; Mutton, 
6d. to 7d.; Lamb, 9d. ; and Veal, 7d. to 8d. per bb. 

Manchester, May 24.—The number of fat Cattle to our market continues 
small, and was taken off at prices fully equal to last. Sheep were more 
plentiful, and the supply rather more than the demand could take off. In 
consequence of the scarcity of grass, Lambs were both short in number 
and inferior in quality, at an advance in price. 

At Morpeth Market, on the 24th inst. there was a good shew of Cattle, 
Sheep, and Lambs: there being a good demand, fat met ready sale; in- 
ferior stood long, and part were not sold.—Beef, from 5s. 9d. to 6s. 6d.; 
Mutton, 7s. to 8s.; and Lamb, 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the’ Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended May 20, 1826. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, 
s. d, s. d. s- d, 


London ®.....<e- aeapgee er oo 9..,..M ©@...<80: 7 
OT PR error ae 60 10....29 9....25 10 
RRB etagtip sage obec Oe cunt Discus. 
SPT eer Pee oS S...°:31  &...°S3 20 
en ee er ee 55 0....28 6....25 10 
Cambridgeshire.......... 6G. B.n«sd-.0.00-99..9 
Norfolk. ....... eee 53 10,...%8 9....008 8 
Lincolnshire .........e.- 54 0....20 6....0 3 
pe ee eee 53 10....25 9....20..0 
ee eee ft... 4 601,42: 9 
Northumberland ........ 58 3.....88 @.... 4 
Cumberland .......cce0- 61 6...:30 3.:.43°S 
Westmoreland .......... 64 5....38 0....24 9 
BOMOCHINIG « cclliic'd cece cee 61 8.... 0 0....24 8 
CUBGHEID 2c 0 cbateind ce ctc OO. 6.2.2 OG Genes 3 
, Gloucestershire.......... 5&8 7....34 3.-..24 © 
Somersetshire .......... 7-0... 8 Teese 
Monmouthshire..........60 9....36 6....25 8 
Devonshire......4..... +:@0 °01.+.30 4.1..22 0 
SE ho on unnee --68. .7...:309 8...<2%4 Al 
Dorsetshire .......... -.06 8....20 10....0 2 
Hampshire ..... poccecdecOe Mec ae a Ss 
North Wales .......... - 63 8....34 1....21 4 
South Wales ............59 6....28 0....19 3 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
Printed by W. Cownerr, Johnson’s court ; and published by him, at 183, Fleet street. 
























